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nor in that the act of contemplating it is a different act; but in
that the immediacy of the first occasion can never again be
experienced: the shock of its novelty, the liberation from per-
plexing problems, the triumph of achieving a desired result,
perhaps the sense of having vanquished opponents and achieved
fame, and so forth.

But further: the immediacy of thought consists not only in
its context of emotions (together, of course, with sensations, like
the buoyancy of Archimedes1 body in the bath) but in its con-
text of other thoughts. The self-identity of the act of thinking
that these two angles are equal is not only independent of such
matters as that a person performing it is hungry and cold, and
feels his chair hard beneath him, and is bored with his lesson: it
is also independent of further thoughts, such as that the book
says they are equal, or that the master believes them to be
equal; or even thoughts more closely relevant to the subject in
hand, as that their sum, plus the angle at the vertex, is 180
degrees.

This has sometimes been denied. It has been said that any-
thing torn from its context is thereby mutilated and falsified;
and that in consequence, to know any one thing, we must know
its context, which implies knowing the whole universe. I do not
propose to discuss this doctrine in its whole bearing, but only
to remind the reader of its connexion with the view that reality
is immediate experience, and its corollary that thought, which
inevitably tears things out of their context, can never be true.
On such a doctrine Euclid's act of thinking on a given occasion
that these angles are equal would be what it was only in relation
to the total context of his then experience, including such things
as his being in a good temper and having a slave standing behind
his right shoulder: without knowing all these we cannot know
what he meant. If (which the doctrine in its strict form would
not allow) we brush aside as irrelevant everything except the
context of his geometrical thought, we do not even so escape
absurdity; for in composing his proof of the theorem he may
have thought 'this theorem enables me to prove that the angle
in a semicircle is a right angle', and a hundred other things
which it is just as impossible for us to know. Very likely he
never thought of his fifth theorem without some such context;
but to say that because the theorem, as an act of thought, exists